


, * Ador'd ix life, and honour’d.in the dust.” 

Ba eel cand end lita POR ted ete aes edie 
O' the historv’ of this’ celebrated female little’ else {s - 

known than is containéd in the sonnets*of Petrarch | 
and that ‘little ‘has’ been the catise‘of literary controversy. 
Of he? name, family, and > rank, ‘we ‘find’ two opinions’: 
one is, that her parents were’ of an: honourable family 
in Provence, awd, that her father resided at a small 
country seat or village, (Cabrieres), in the territory of. 
Avignon, near the sources of the Sorga: the other, that 
she was a daughter of Audibert de Noves, and that she 
married Hugh de Sade, the-representative of a very ancient 
and honourable family in the territory of Avignon, to 
whom ‘she: bore‘eleven children ; that she diedat’ yore 
in the year 1348) and *was* interred in “that ‘city. 
former of these opinions, which has been uae > 
most all the Italian authors, is founded on a variety ‘of 
passages in the writings of the poet himself*. On the 
a — me : Ann oo 
* Lord: Kainies’s Essay on the Life and Character of Petrarch 
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latter opinion is founded the charge which has so long cast 
a stain upon the character of Laura; that she, a married 
woman, not only suffered but encouraged the addresses of 
Petrarch; though this the author of Memoires pour la vie, 
&c. treats as a mere trifle; and speaking of Avignon, says, 
une ville qui fait gloire, d’avoir été le théatre dune passion 
honnéte ; and proposes this passion as a “ model for all tender 
and virtuous hearts.” 

The fact is, however, clearly established, that Laura de 
Noves did marry Hugh de Sade, died and was buried in 
1348 at Avignon, (her birth place); but as it is no less 
certain from the writings of Petrarch that his Laura was 
neither born nor interred there, but at Cabrieres: they 
must of course be two distinct persons. 

Laura was in her thirteenth year when Petrarch first saw 
her; her figure was delicate, her countenance beautiful 
and expressive, she was extremely modest, and every way 
calculated to inspire that passion which “existed so long 
after the death of its object; and which has been described 
in the sonnets of Petrarch with all the warmth and ele- 
ganceof the lover and the poet. 

Incessantly occupied by the thoughts of his mistress, Pe- 
trarch neglected no opportunity of obtaining a sight of her; 
but Laura, whatever might have been her sentiments, 
avoided him, and forbade him to see or speak to her. Thus 
Petrarch complains of 

“ that cold heart, 


Insensible to the devouring flame, 
Which wastes my vitals, triumphs in my smart.” 





This apparent coldness did not however last; the poet 
had the happy assurance of her love; and some of his son- 
nets prove that he ardently desired to be united to Laura in 
matriage, and was even in the near prospect of that hap- 
piness. Invited by his friends to visit Parma, that he 
might recover some estates which in his father’s life had 
been confiscated, Petrarch previous to his departure visited 
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Laura. “ She was serious and thoughtful; she had the air 
of a person who fears an evil not yet arrived. In taking 
leave I sought in her looks a consolation for my own suf- 
ferings. Her eyes had an expression which I had never 
seen before in them; I deposited to their keeping my heart 
and my thoughts as to faithful friends on whom I would 
with safety depend. Her altered air, her countenance, a 
certain concern mixed with grief which I saw in her face, 
predicted the sorrows that threatened me.” When Petrarch 
saw Laura in this situation he could hardly restrain his 
tears. Laura knew not how to bear a separation from this 
friend of her heart, whom she was to lose perhaps for ever. 
When the hour of this separation came she cast upon him 
a look so soft, tender, and pure, that he confesses he had 
never been so touched before. : 

His presentiments were too true, he was never again to 
see her. The plague then ravaging Europe made her its 
victim. When Laura felt the first attacks of it, persuaded 
that she could not live, she took the methods her piety and 
reason suggested to be immediately necessary; she received 
the sacrament and made her will, after which she waited 
for death without fear. 

‘The education of Laura seems to have been like that of 
other ladies of her age; they were taught to sew and spin, 
but very rarely to read or write; and we find that Petrarch 
always praises the understanding and goodness of Laura, 
but never speaks of it having been adorned with cultiva- 
tion. “That her words had the dignity of nature, which 
raised her above her education; and that her voice was a 
source of continual enchantment, soft, angelic, aud divine. 
Her elevated turn of mind supplied the advantages of a 
liberal education, and her sweetness of temper won every 
heart; but modesty was her peculiar characteristic.” 

Such was the beautiful, the amiable Laura, “ against 
whom comes into the field a hardy but most uncourteous 
knight, who, with a spirit very opposite to that of the 
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heroes of chivalry, blasts at once the.fair fame.of the vir. 
tuous Laura, and the hitherto unsullied honour of he 
lover.*,” 

(aati tatier aaa manetieeiel 


THE GLEANER. 


CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL. 


I ONE day went to St. Daniel’s church to see-the young 
Donna Contessa Emilia Benson take the religious habit of 
an Augustin nun, by the name.of Maria Resa, in the me 
hastery of that church.— 

Though I had been in a great many countsies where the 
Roman catholic religion prevails, I never before hail an op 
portunity of seeing a nun take the veil. We placed our- 
selves near the altar, so that we should have a distinct 
view of every thing that passed, and had not long.com 
tinued in that situation, when the music, consisting of two 
and twenty performers vocal and instrumental, began an 
overture; after which the young lady entered the gate next 
the monastery, which was at the further end of the church: 
near this place was a table for prayer, covered with crimson 
velvet, and furnished with a cushion of .the same, upon 
which she kneeled for a very little time; then, while an ar 
them was performing, she walked slawly up to the great ab 
tar, preceded by three priests, two old nuns being on each 
side in a particular dress calculated. for that purpose, and 
followed by several persons belonging to the church, one of 
whom carried the sacred habit. She kneeled a little while 
at the altar, and, after having been asked by the priest, if she 
came thither with a voluntary intention and desire of being 
wedded to Jesus Christ, she removed to a place of prayel; 
covered with crimson velvet, flowered with gold, that st 
——— — 

* Dobson's Life of Petrarch. 
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upon the left side of the altar, being still accompanied by the 
four old nuns. She was dressed with the utmost gaiety, ina 
white tabby of a particular make, with an infjnity of jewels 
in her hair, about her neck, and upon her breast. When 
she first entered the church I felt some uneasiness ; but, 
during the slow, solemn procession to the altar, I was seized 
with a melancholy compassion and sympathetic sorrow. 
She was young and handsome, with an appearance of sweet- 
ness and innocence much more agreeable than real beauty, 
and walked with such composure and resignation, that, had 
she been really a victim destined for the slaughter, I dowbt 
if I should have felt more tenderness and pity for the poor 
deluded creature, more affliction for her unhappy fate, or 
more inveteracy against the authors of such an institu- 
tion. Priestcraft was certainly the origo mali, but the pa- 
rents are socii criminis; for their pride will not permit 
their daughters to marry with merchants, however rich, 
and seldom with strangers, even though noble; and, that 
the grandeur of the family may be the better maintained, 
the younger sons are not allowed to marry, except when 
there is no probability that the eldest will have children ; 
but they indulge their lewd passions by becoming priests, 
cicishei, and pimps, while the poor girls are defrauded of 
their liberty and those inuocent joys for which they are 
so well adapted by nature. ' 

The ceremony was hatefully tedious, but at length the 
dear little victim came to the altar, accompanied by the 


four hags, resembling the witches in Macbeth, with white _ 


handkerchiefs upon their heads, which were thrust through 
holes in pieces of black stuff, which hung down upon the 
breast and back, and under which they wore gowns of 
cream-coloured crape ; there kneeling she received the sa- 
crament: after which they pinned a crown of thorns upon 
her head, put a crucifix (which she kissed) in her right 
hand, and in her left, a large, lighted, wax taper, both be- 
ing adorned with red, white, and variegated roses, in allu- 
Sion to the name she had assumed; then an anthem was per- 
R 2 
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‘formed, while she walked with the same solemnity to the 
gate of the monastery, (her habit being carried behind her) 
‘attended by a great number of gentlemen and ladies, I my. 
self making part of the retinue: there she stood some time 
knocking, until, the gate being opened, she was received by 
the lady abbess. Upon her admittance, the grated door was 
shut; and she, amidst a procession of nuns, walked through 
the gallery into the hall of the convent, which is divided 
from the body of the church by gilded grates, and was at 
that time stuck round with roses. The lady abbess was 
seated in her abbatical chair of state, her ecrosier being held 
by a nun ‘who stood upon her right hand. Before this 
reverend female the mistaken votary kneeled while the 
officious hands of all present were employed in stripping her 
of all her gaudy ornaments, and putting on the consecrated 
habit. I was surprized at the tranquillity that appeared in 
her countenance, which was not at all altered when she 
rese to let her embroidered petticoat drop off, though I be- 
lieve she never had such an assembly at her toilette before; 
and she smiled with seeming pleasure, when above her veil 
she was’ again crowned with thorns.—The priest exhorted 
her in a brief discourse, after which we went away, leaving 
the poor young enthusiast to repent at leisure. For a year 
and a day her fate is not irretrievable; but during that term 
of probation, they are so assiduously caressed, that very few, 
if any of them, are known to retract. 

I went to three nunneries, where I freely conversed with 
the ladies, one of whom had a great deal of wit and viva- 
city. She was about five and twenty years of age, very 
handsome, and, excepting the late queen of Sweden, bad 
the most beautiful hand I ever‘saw. When I talked of her 
confinement which frustrated the design of her creation, 
and observed that she was certainly destined by nature 
make some worthy man happy, I perceived she was touched 
to the soul, though she made no reply: but soon after, she 
made a signal with her eye, in obedience to which I wet! 
to another parlour, and found her at the grate: there I re 
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sumed the subject, and when I mentioned her being im- 
mured for ever, she sighed bitterly, and freely owned, that, 
could the fatal step she had taken be recalled, she would 


never set foot within a convent. 
Drummond’s Travels. 
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eh CHARLES THE SECOND AND HENRY CROMWELL. 

ded Henry Cromwett, the fourth son of the Protector, and 

Sat Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, resided, after the restoration, q 
wes at Spinney Abbey in Cambridgeshire. In this retirement p 
eld he was visited by Charles the Second, who, on returning o 
his to Newmarket after the diversion of hare-hunting, expressed 4 
the a wish for refreshment; and being informed by a courtier 

her that a very honest gentleman resided in the neighbourhood 

ted who would think it an honour to entertain his majesty, 

in desired to be conducted to the mansion. On entering the 

she farm-yard which led to the house one of the king’s attend- 

be- ants took up a muck-fork, and throwing it across his shoul- 

ne; der, walked in a stately manner before Mr. Cromwell, who 

veil was then in the yard wondering at the number of his visi- 

ted tors and still more so at this, ceremony, which even sur- 

Ing prized the laughter-loving Charles, who enquired its mean- 

joes ing.—“ Sire,” said the muck-fork bearer, “ the gentleman 

_ before whom I am now carrying this implement of husband- 

ew, ty is Mr. Henry Cromwell, to whom I had the henour uf 

being mace-bearer when he was in Ireland.” The monarch 

rth smiled, but Mr. Cromwell thrilled with confusion: this, 

ver however, was soon removed by the ease and gaiety of his 

ery royal guest; and the hungry company having been treated 

bal with much hospitality by the generous Henry, departed 

from his table with expressions of gratulation and pleasure. 

e to | 

hed FASHIONABLE FORM OF INVITATION TO A BIDDING 

she WEDDING IN WALES. 

ent Waar is called a Bidding Wedding is well known in 






many parts of our island; but in very few, if any, is it 
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maintained in so much simplicity and publicity as in Wales, 
A very correct register is kept of the presents made on such 
occasions; and, as appears from a copy of an invitation of 
this nature, the fulfilment of the obligations contracted 
on former occasions is seriously and firmly demanded, 
The following is copied correctly from the form printed and 
circulated on the occasion described in it, 


“ February 4th, 1809, 


“ As we intend to enter the matrimonial state on Friday 
the third day of March next, we are encouraged by our 
friends to make a bippiNnG oh the occasion the same day, 
at our dwelling-house called Tv/n-y-ffynon, in the parish of 
Llanddewi-aberarth, when and where the favour of your good 
company is humbly solicited ; aud whatever donation you 
will be pieased to bestow on either of us that day, will be 
cheerfully received, warmly acknowledged, and readily ree 
paid, whenever applied for on a similar occasion, by 

Your very humble servants, 
DAVID JENKINS, 
MARY EVANS. 

“ N. B. The young man desires that all gifts of the 
above nature due to his late father may be returned to 
him on the said day, and wiil be thankful with his mother 
and brothers for all gifts conferred on him.—Also, the 
young woman’s father and mother desire that all gifts of 
the above nature due to them may be returned to the 
young woman on the above day, and will be thankful for 
favours conferred on the young woman.” 


oe ICR a 


THE BUSY BODY. 


~ 


THE letter which now claims my attention is from 4 
gentleman whose case, I believe, is not singular, and al- 
though I might feel inclined to commiserate his misfortune, 
I cannot but acknowledge, that as he was influenced moré 
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by vanity than affection in his choice of a partner for life, 
he, in a great measure, deserves the negleet aud mortifica- 
tion of which he complains. 







TO THE BUSY BODY. 






MADAM, January 12, 1811. 


To a mind endowed with sensibility there are trivial evils 
in life which are often more painful than real misfortunes ; 
and a temper naturally good is frequently soured by a con- 
tinual succession of petty restraints and contradictions which — 
might bear unmoved the shocks of adversity, or even those 
heart-rending afflictions to which human nature is liable, 
but which reason and religion enable us to bear with forti- 
tule. Having been so fortunate as to have passed through 
life without experiencing any of those severe calamities, I 
am perhaps the more irritable under my present grievances, 
and you will probably be more inclined to ridicule than pity 
me when I lay my case before you. Be that as it may, I 
will state every particular with fidelity. 

I was left at the age of twenty-three independent and in 
possession of a good fortune. Being strengly attached to 
domestic enjoyments I immediately resolved to marry, and 
selected a young lady of respectable family, great personal 
attraction, and engaging manners. It is true I had neither 
felt nor professed any particular attachment, our acquaint- 
ance being very slight; but I was desirous that my choice 
should be universally admired, and the beauty and accom-~- 
plishments of Miss Bellair were extolled by every one, 
and consequently I knew I should in possessing her be 
envied by all my acquaintance. I addressed her in due 
form, she favoured my suit, and we were married. Highly .« 
elated with my supposed good fortune I hurried my fair 
bride from one place of amusement to another, proud of 
the notice she attracted; and to my shame [ confess | al- 
most made a public exhibition of her, until a sensation 
not unlike jealousy put a check to my imprudence. Ithen 
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turned ny thoughts to domestic comfort, and promised 
myself an inexhaustless treasure in the talents and accom. 
plishments of my wife. She performed with skill and taste 
on the harp and piano-forte, sung enchantingly, could read or 
speak fluently several languages, designed and painted ad. 
mirably, and in fact possessed every qualification to render 
home delightful. But alas! madam, I soon found to my 
infinite chagrin that power and will are two distinct thi 
To illustrate this I must give you a sketch of our domestic 
life as it is at present 

I am fond of early rising, and wish, when the weather 
permits, to walk before breakfast, but Mrs. Murmur cannot 
be prevailed upon to quit her bed before eleven o'clock, or 
the house until she has had her chocolate; I am conse 
quently obliged to go alone. After breakfast I am usually 
engaged with my steward or tradespeople, and she is 
commonly out of humour because I do not turn them away 
abruptly and go out shopping with her, an undertaking 
to which I have a decided aversion. While she is gone 
I sit down to write letters, but before I have finished she 
brings home a party of friends, who laugh and chatter, or 
rattle away trying new music or some cther nonsense, te 
my total interruption. After dinner, if [ wish her to play 
to me she is as ready with a refusal, and a few publication 
is always at hand, which she must and will finish; and in 
the evening when I should like to read, or prevail on her 
to read to me, she is not in the humour for any thing but 
a game at cards, Thus is our time trifled away without 
any of the enjoyments I promised myself, and our lifes 
constant scene of contradiction. 

I would even willingly submit my inclination to hers, 
but find it still the same, for at all hours she finds excuses, 
and is never in the humour to do what I request. When 
I wish her to sing she will read; when I ask her to read 
she wants to walk; when I request her to walk she must 
practice a new lesson; and thus it goes on to the end of 
the chapter, 
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Now pray, madam, of what use are all her prized accom 
plishments if she makes them subservient only to the an- 
noyance of her husband, without contributing to his grati- 
fication? I do not require the submission of a slave, I ask 
only that sort of complaisance which would evince a desire 
to please; yet even this I cannot obtain. You must be 
sensible that these little contradictions go a great way to- 
wards weakening affection ; and I hope you will do me the 
justice to believe, that I am not unreasonable in asserting, 
that with all my admiration of her beauty and talents, I 
should feel much happier with a plainer and less accom- 
plished companion, who would condescend to accomodate 
my humour in some points and on some occasions in pre- 
ference to the indulgence of her own. 
T remain, Madam, 

Your humble servant, 
MICHAEL MURMUR, 








I cannot flatter myself with the hope that any thing 
could say on the subject would have any influence with a 
lady so self-willed as her husband represents Mrs. Murmur 
to be; I have however transcribed his letter as a warning 
to some of my accomplished young friends, who will, I 
doubt not, profit by the hint. These trifles too often de- 
stroy domestic happiness, and though apparently insignifi- 
cant at first, grow into importance, and lay the foundation 
of altercation, disgust, and misery. 
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JEALOUSY.. 


A TALE, FROM THE FRENCH. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


VICTORIA and her daughter were conducted to the 
‘eraglio, where a great number of unfortunates like them- 
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selves were confined. The palace and gardens, under othe 
circumstances, would have excited their admiration, byt 
they were too much afflicted to regard the beauty of the 
place, or the attention and delicacy with which they wer 
treated. Most of the females confined were of a different 
country, and in addition to the inconveniences they had ts 
encounter, was that of not understanding the language of 
those with whom they must now wholly associate. Amon 
the rest Victoria could not fail to distinguish one femal 
whose air and figure seemed peculiarly striking; she ap 
peared. to be about five and forty years of age, yet still re 
tained a great share of personal attraction. Upon learuing 
that the fair captives were christians, she approached and 
addressed them in Spanish. “ Pardon me, ladies,” said 
she, “ if I presume to obtrude upon your sorrows, but the 
pleasure of seeing any one from my native country is tw 
great to admit of ceremony, suffer me then to mingle ay 
tears with yours.” She spoke with so much grace, and 
possessed such a fascinating manner, that Victoria could not 
but be charmed with the offer of her friendship. “ If,” r 
plied she, “ the acquaintance of such unfortunate creatures 
as we are can afford you any satisfaction, it must be int 
nitely less than that which we must experience in the + 
ciety of the only person who seems able to understand or 
converse with us, and I have no doubt but our misfortunes 
will appear less oppressive while We can enjoy each other’ 
society.” Victoria had not yet temoved the close veil with 
which she was covered, but there was something in her 
voice which seemed to occasion great emotion in the 
stranger. She changed colour oaiena’ times, and castils 
her eyes to the ground, replied, “I am ignorant of the 
nature of your misfortunes, but for my own I can accus 
no one but myself; I have heen guilty, I do not seek to 
deny it, but my repentance has been sincere, and I ts 
this eS acknowledgment will not make you ret 
your proinise, when I ‘tell you that through your meal 
1 may :be‘enabled to make further reparation for the wi" 
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= {i have committed.” Victoria was much surprised at this 
other address, she hesitated, then taking the hand of the stranger 
, but and feeling that it trembled excessively, she said, “ Be not 
f the apprehensive madam of finding me a severe judge, the 
- were errors of youth often appear in more hideous colours at an _ 
ferent advanced age, and I trust you accuse yourself with more 
had te strictness than justice.” “ Alas that cannot be,” returned 


age of the lady sighing deeply, “ but permit me to have a view of 
LMOng your features; perhaps it may serve to dissipate the painful 
female sensations, which the sound of your voice occasions in my 
heap J breast.” Victoria did not require any further entreaty, but 
till re. raising her veil, met the enquiring gaze of the stranger, 
aruing whe no sooner beheld her than with a scream of terror she 
ed and (threw herself upon the ground exclaiming, “ Oh heavens! 
” said it is the shade of Don Sylvio come to reproach me for my 
but the HR uilt.” Victoria was struck with horror and surprise at 
y is too these words, she raised the unknown in her arms and as- 
gle wy HE sisted by Seraphina supported her to a sopha. As soon as 
ce, al HR she found her a little more composed she addressed her, 
wuld not HR “I am indeed the sister of that unfortunate youth,” said 
If,’ t I she, “ but he is no more, how is it that you who are un- 
reaturés Hi known to me should so readily recognize the likeness.” 
‘be int (“It is too strong to be mistaken,” replied the lady, “ but oh 
1 the HR Donna Victoria how will you abhor me when I make you 
stand ot HP acquainted with past events. In the wretched Marcia you 
fortunts HS behold the cause of all your sufferings.” “ If you have in- 
1 others HRP jured me,” said Victoria, “I shall not be the less ready to 


veil with pardon you than if I knew you had been guilty towards 
g in he others, speak then, reveal this mystery I conjure you !” 
in the “TI will most readily,” returned Donna Marcia, “and I 
| castit; (thank heaven that through my means you will be enabled 
t ” 0 prove your own innocence, and obtain your liberty; but 
2 


‘ome to my apartment and I will there reveal to you a tale 
t seek HES of shame and guilt which has too long been buried in 
‘ectecy, I shall die happy when I have disburthened my 
mind of this weight of guilt. She then rose and led the 


“#y; Victoria and Seraphina followed with trembling steps, 
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and were no sooner seated than Donna Marcia began her 
history. 

“T was born in Cadiz of poor but honest parents, and was 
named Marcia. I lost the authors of my being when I was 
but sixteen years of age, and their loss was too svon followed 
by that of all the principles of virtue, which they had en- 
deavoured to instil into my youthful mind. I was received 
into the house of a lady who had been a beneficent friend 
to my parents, she was so generous as to give me a liberal 
education, but unfortunately she neglected to teach me the 
value of virtue; all my ambition was to be beautiful, ac. 
complished, and agreeable, and to make my fortune. My 
patroness however did not live to see her error, and it re 
mained for another to complete what she by improper in 
dulgence had begun. Unfortunately for me the person 
into whose hands I fell next, was not only careless but 
dissolute; well practised in all the arts of intrigue she 
found mea ready and credulous dupe. In short I became 
a finished coquette, and was celebrated throughout all Cadiz 
for the number of conquests I made: the first of the nobility 
were on my list, and I contrived to unite profit with ple 
sure. It was at this time I first met Don Bernardo in the 
public walks: I attracted his notice, and he shortly after 
made proposals which | did not choose to reject. During 
the life-time of the old Signior de Manzares we carried 01 
the intercourse with the greatest caution, and I submittel 
to the restraint patiently in the hope of future advantage; 
but no sooner was his death made known, than we bega 
to riot in dissipation. The young Don Sylvio your brothe 
was not yet of an age to appear in the world, and Dot 
Bernardo placed him under my care to give him a taste ft 
pleasure, in the hope that he would acquire a habit 
thoughtless extravagance, which would effectually prevet! 
his investigating the real state of his affairs, and mbt 
him consider their obvious derangement as his own wor 
Don Bernardo spoke to me frequently of you, and express 
his fears that as you had attained a marriageable age, ™ 
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would soon dispose of yourself to some one who might 
demand your rights at his hands. To avoid receiving any 
proposals for your hand, he pretended to accompany your 
brother into the country, but in fact was all the time 
concealed in my house, except on one occasion when he 
joined a party of pleasure for a fortnight: it was during 
this short absence that chance threw Don Antonio de Sylva 
in my way, and it was he who made the first impression on 
my heart, for until I beheld him I knew not what it was to 
love. You well know madam how irresistible his attrac- 
tions were, and to one of my character, you may easily be- 
lieve, it was not a point of delicacy that could step in 
between me and my inclinations. In short I wrote to him, 
he disdained to make any reply, and I persecuted him with 
letters till he was obliged to answer, but the cold contemp- 
tuous terms he used stung me to madness. No sooner 
did I obtain intelligence of your marriage with him, than I 
determined on revenge. Don Bernardo returned, I con- 
cealed from him what passed in my mind, but revealed to 
him the secret of your marriage which I had obtained 
from a moor who was in my service and was intimate with 
one of the governor’s domestics. Inflamed with resentment, 
Don Bernardo readily listened to the wicked suggestions 
which despair and jealousy gave birth to, and together we 
laid a scheme for the destruction of your happiness which 
was but too fatally accomplished. The extraordinary resem- 
blance between you and Sylvio, I determined to turn to 
some account, and as [ wished to inspire Don Antonio with 
jealousy, I set all my ingenuity to work to effect this diabo- 
lical purpose. I caused a miniature likeness of him to be 
taken in female apparel, which the nicest observer could 
hot have doubted to be yours, this I gave to Don Bernardo 
with particular instructions how to proceed. He sought 
Don Antonio and presenting him the picture, assured him 
ithad been procured by stratagem from a cavalier who had 
boasted of your favours in public company. ‘ Not choos- 
§ to make the matter a general talk, said Bernardo, 
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* until I had ascertained the truth, I suffered the villain 
to retire, and I now find he has eluded my vengeance by 
fiight, we must however pursue him, the honor of ow 
family is at stake, and you Don Antonio will I am sure not 
pass it over in silence.’ The indignation of Don Antonio 
may be readily conceived: in the height of his wrath he 
swore to see you no more until he had taken vengeance on 
the treacherous wretch, who had dared to calumniate you, 
This was all Bernardo wished, and he soon contrived to 
send your husband on a chace which he knew could not be 
successful; during this interval I sent you a letter imitating 
the hand writing of Don Antonio, having previously con- 
trived to intercept all yours to him. Having succeeded 
thus far it was impossible to retract, and the last decisive 
stroke remained to be accomplished. I removed in haste to 
another house, and under pretence of a frolic prevailed on 


‘Sylvio to disguise himself in my clothes and go to bed. 


Having dosed him pretty strongly with wine, he soon fel 
asleep, and a servant who was in our confidence took his 
place by his side on the very night when Don Antonio 
was expected to return. I contrived to have a letter ready 
for him, which was put into his hands the moment he 
reached his own house, in which I reproached him for his 
eruel neglect of me, and assured him that the woman in 
whom he placed so much confidence was not more worthy 
than myself. To convince himself of which he needed 
only to accompany the bearer of the note who would cor 
duct him to the secret rendezvous of his wife and her gal- 
lant, I well knew that the irritable temper of Don Antonio 


could be easily wrought up to the highest pitch of fury; he 


hastily snatched up his sword and pistols and hurried after 
my trusty moor, who conducted him by a private staircas 
where the unhappy victim of my cruelty slept. Pale 
trembling and aghast Don Antonio gazed on the featur 
of your brother, he had not the remotest idea of the dect? 
tion, but in the fury of the instant, plunged his sword in" 
the bosom of Sylvio, before I had the power to prevent him 
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Seized with horror and remorse, I sunk senseless on the 
floor, the servant leaped terrified from the bed and escaped 
before Antonio had time to repeat the blow. His wrath 
seemed now appeased, and dreading to look on the bleed- 
ing corpse of her he had so tenderly loved, ‘he rushed from 
the chamber, without taking the least notice of the situa- 
tion I was in. When I saw Don Bernardo I expressed 
without reserve my contrition for what I had done, but in- 
stead of seeming at all shocked, he treated the affair lightly, 
and said that it was well it happened so. ‘ We shall now,’ 
said he, ‘ have nothing to fear, Don Antonio will quit the 
country, and Victoria satisfied of his guilt, will retire into a 
convent for life’ He then ordered the body of Sylvio to 
be carried to your house. I need not repeat the other cir- 
cumstances so well known to you. Unluckily for you, your 
flight prevented an éclaircissement from taking place at 
that time, for the governor suspicious that things were not 
exactly as Don Bernardo represented, caused us both to be 
apprehended, but no proofs appearing sufficient to convict 
us of being accessary, we were discharged. Don Bernardo 
however did not long enjoy the fruits of such villany, he fell 
dangerously ill and on hisdeath bed bequeathed me the whole 
of his property. The arrival of Don Philip again threw all 
into confusion, he proved his right to the estates, and know- 
ing his power in the place, I judged it best to escape with 
what I could secure, rather than run the risk of further in- 
vestigation. A jew with whom I had frequent dealings, 
and who had as well as myself strong motives for wishing 
to quit the place, offered me his protection, and we em- 
barked together in a vessel bound for Africa, where he in- 
tended to traffic in slaves. I will not fatigue you with a 
tedious repetition of adventures which cannot be interest- 
ing to you. We fell into the hands of pirates and 
were brought hither just at the time when Alka had. passed 
alaw respecting his female captives which occasioned the 
utmost consternation and surprise; I was confined in this 
palace, and have had no cause to complain of the treatment 
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I have received. But years have passed over my head anj 
brought with them reflection, I look back on my past life 
with abhorrence, I nightly see my poor parents in my 
‘dreams, I think they are enjoying a happiness which | 
have forfeited all hopes of, and my life is a scene of up. 
availing regret and anguish.” 

Donna Marcia having concluded her recital, Victoria, who 
‘had listened with alternate emotions of horror and appre. 
hension, addressed her.—* I will not add to your suffer 
ings,” said she, “ by reproaching you for the sorrows you 
have heaped upon my head; if your repentance is sincere, 
may the God of mercy pardon and pity you as I do; all! 
ask of you is to commit this narrative to paper, that if 
providence should ever restore me to liberty I may be ep 
abled to vindicate my unfortunate husband.”—* That is 
already done,” replied Donna Marcia; “ I have writtena 
full confession of my crimes, and sent it to Alka; here is 
a copy for you.” She then gave into the hands of Victoria 
a smal] packet, and intimating that she felt herself very ill, 
begged permission to repose undisturbed. Victoria ani 
Seraphina accordingly retired. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 





(Continued from page 143.) 





SOMERVILLE was too much disturbed in mind to com 
ceal his distress from his mother, who could not but se 
cretly sympathize with him, although she was fearful of 
declaring her real sentiments, least she should be the 
means of encouraging a passion which she was certain his 
father would not sanction. She therefore used every arg 
ment to dissuade him from the rash pursuit he meditated; 
but finding all her persuasions ineffectual, she proposed 
that Mr. Mortimer should accompany him, in the bop? 
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that his influence would restrain Somerville from any 
preach of propriety, and eventually prevent any fatal 
consequences which might arise from the inspetuosity of 
her son, in case Cleveland should have been the cause of 
Emma’s detention. Mortimer, who never hesitated to sa- 
crifice his own convenience or inclination to the service of 
those whom he really esteemed, readily agreed to under- 
take the journey, and Sir George was prevailed upon to 
consent. They travelled by post and arrived at Brighton 
without any accident. Miss Cleveland was at home, and 
received Somerville with uncuncealed pleasure; but in an- 
swer to his enquiries after her brother, assured him that 
he had not been there for several days, being on a party of 
pleasure from which she did not expect him to return for 
some time. “ But pray,” she enquired, “ what important 
business occasions me the honour of this visit?” Somer- 
ville hesitated: he did not wish to place any confidence in 
her that might afford her an opportunity of gratifying her 
malice, yet he was equally cautious of suffering her to re- 
main in the error which he perceived she had fallen into: 
“T cannot at present satisfy you on that head, Miss Cleve- 
land,” said he; “ my business with your brother does not 
so much concern myself as another, on whose account it is 
necessary to observe secrecy, until I have ascertained whe- 
ther my suspicions are well or ill founded.”—* You alarm 
me,” replied Miss Cleveland, colouring; “ notwithstanding 
your caution I think I can guess something of what you 
allude to, and perhaps it may be in my power to give you 
more information than you imagine, if, as I suspect, Emma 
is the object of your enquiry.” Somerville could no longer 
conceal the truth, he revealed the circumstances of. her 
mysterious absence, and conjured Miss Cleveland to tell 
him if her brother had any share in such a villanous trans- 
action. “Your language is rather harsh, Mr. Somerville,” 
teplied Miss Cleveland, in a tone of asperity; “ for my 
“ewn part I do not conceive that my brother can he justly 
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accused of villainy because he affords an asylum to a person 
who voluntarily placed herself under his protection,” 
“ You surely would not insiauate that Emma has done so” 
rejoined Somerville, eagerly; “I am certain she was de 
coyed from my mother’s house under a false pretence, the 
letter is now in my mother’s possession.” Miss Cleveland 
smiled sarcastically. ‘It is very possible that you may 
have seen such a letter,” she replied; “ Emma was, I am 
sorry to say it, no novice in deceit; but I have also in my 
possession a letter, which is perhaps much more convincing, 
and if you will pledge, your honour not to revenge her dis- 
grace upon my brother, I will give you all the satisfaction 
you require.” Somerville paced the room in the greatest 
agitation ; the assertions of Miss Cleveland almost stag- 
gered his faith in the rectitude of Emma’s conduct, and 
he appealed to Mortimer for his opinion. ‘ You know, 
my dear Somerville,” observed Mortimer, “ that my sole 
motive in accompanying you hither was to prevent mis- 
chief, and although I cannot but imagine that there must 


-be some unfortunate misunderstanding in this affair, I 


think it is your duty to assure Miss Cleveland that you 
have no hostile intentions against her brother if his con- 
duct has been only such as she represents,” —“ Certainly 
not, certainly not,” muttered Somerville, “ but I must 
have proof, Mortimer, convincing. proof, before I will 
credit this scandalous tale.”—“ That you shall very soon 
receive,” observed Miss Cleveland, going to her desk and 
taking out a paper, which she put into his hands, “ read 
that, and doubt my words if you please.” Somerville 
hastily ran his eyes over the billet, which contained these 
words :— 


“ My present situation demands immediate assistance, 
and I trust that you will not reject the entreaties of one for 
whom you once professed a sincere regard, I know not to 
whom else I can apply; I implore your protection and a 
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sistance. The bearer of this note will plan the best me- 
thod of escape; if through your means it can be accom 
plished I shall owe you eternal gratitude. 

“ EMMA BAYES.” 


The note was directed to Mr. Cleveland, and Somerville 
perused it with equal astonishment and confusion. “ But 
pray, madam,” asked Mortimer, “ how came it in your 
possession; did you see the person who delivered it ?”— 
“TI did not, Sir; it was, I understand, brought by a man 
on horseback; I was from home at the time; on my re- 
turn I learnt that my brother had departed in great haste, 
accompanied by his own man and the person who brought 
the letter."—“ It is incomprehensible to me,” returned 
Mortimer, “I think it is probable Emma may still be in 
town, at any rate further interference apppears unneces- 
sary.” Somerville was not convinced, yet he knew not how 
to act. Unwilling, however, to express his sentiments 
freely before Miss Cleveland, he agreed to return to the 
inn, but mentally determined not to quit Brighton before 
he had traced Cleveland and ascertained the route he had 
taken. 

It is now necessary to return to Emma who had already 
passed three days in confinement, yet stil] remaining igno- 
rant alike of her persecutor and the cause of her detention ; 
to all her enquiries, the woman who attended her preserved 
an obstinate silence, yet treated her with kindness and suf- 
fered her to want for nothing. The idea of her insanity 
which had at first occasioned her so much alarm, seemed 
gradually subsiding, and she sometimes ventured to bring 
her knitting and sit with her for several hours together. 
“Well truly now,” said she one day, “ I shall miss you 
very much when you go away tor this is a dull place in 
the winter time; and as I am too old to go about much, I 
pass many hours alone. My son is a very good lad I own, 
but he has his business to mind and cannot always be with 
me,” Ts there any hopes of my being released then?” 
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enquired Emma eagerly.—“ Why to be sure you did not 
think you was to be shut up here for ever child, did you” 
returned the old woman, “ no no, you are only to stay 
till my master can agree with some captain to take you 
home.”—“ Home,” repeated Emma, “ what home do you 
mean ?” “ Why you ought to know best,” replied the woman, 
“Tonly know thatit is a great way beyond sea.”—* Good 
God!” exclaimed Emma, “ for what am I reserved? I know 
of no home there: I am the victim of some secret treache- 
ry.”—“ Well well my dear,” said the old woman, softened 
by her evident distress, “ do not take on so; to be sure it is 
very alarming to think of being at the mercy of wind and 
waves and tossed about on that terrible sea: the very thought 
of it makes me tremble. But I always understood that 
your home was in some foreign country.”—* I have no 
home nor no family,” replied Emma, bursting into tears, 
“ I ama poor unprotected orphan and have been cruelly de 
coyed from the only friends I had upen earth.”—“ That is 
hard indeed” replied the old woman; “ but my master tells 
a very different story ; however it is no use tosay any thing, 
for he has been very good to me,and if I should do any thing 
to displease him my son would be ruined for ever, and I 
should be left to starve.” ——“ Only tell me I conjure you, who 
is your master,” asked Emma with imploring looks— 
“ That I cannot,” replied the old woman, “ for he made me 
take a solemn oath that I would neither mention his name to 
you, nor let any one know of your being here, and I would 
not be so wicked as to break an oath for all the world.” 
Emma finding it was useless to urge her any further, gave 
herself up to hopeless despair. The agitation of her mind 
soon disordered her frame, and before night she appeared 
so extremely ill that the old woman declared, let what would 
be the consequence she would send for a doctor, this int 
mation imparted a ray of hope to the disconsolate Emm 
and she did not attempt to oppose it ; inspired with the ides 
that she migit interest him in her behalf, and through his 
means effect her escape, her spiritsrevived,and she struggled 
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inst the indisposition which she really felt“ Well,” 
said the old woman when she returned, “I have sent my 
son to Dr. B. he will be here soon I hope, for if any thing 
was to happen to you I should never forgive myself, but 
you must promise not to tell my master what! have done.” 
Emma readily gave the desired promise, and throwing her- 
self on the bed, awaited the arrival of the doctor with 
anxious expectations ; fortunately for Emma the gentleman 
who attended her was no stranger, she had seen him fre- 
quently at Cleveland’s, and knew him to be possessed of 
extreme humanity and benevolence. His surprize at see- 
ing her was very great, and taking advantage of the deaf- 
ness of the old woman, she very briefly informed him of 
her real situation, imploring his assistance to effect her 
escape. Dr. B. listened attentively to her recital, and 
having contrived to send the woman out of the room, 
urged her to to place herself under the protection of Mr. 
Cleveland; under any other circumstances she would have 
rejected such a proposal, but the dread of being sent abroad 
operated so powerfully on her fears, that any alternative 
seemed preferable, and she gave a hasty assent. Dr. B. 
then called for pen and ink, pretending to write a prescrip- 
tion, and having again dismissed the woman, requested her 
to send a few lines by him to MissCleveland. Emma with 
a trembling hand did as he desired, but was interrupted 
before she could put a direction to the note, which Dr. B. 
undertook to deliver. This was the billet which Miss 
Cleveland had produced to Somerville; it is perhaps need- 
less to observe, that she had artfully and maliciously mis- 
tepresented the facts, and herself directed the note as 
it then appeared. 

Cleveland was too much delighted with the thought of 
getting Emma into his power to hesitate, and his invention, 
fertile in stratagem, soon devised a feasible plan for her 
escape, the particulars of which at his next visit Dr. B. im- 
partedto Emma. These were, that she was to keep up her 
spirits and complain of illness as little as possible, that a 
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seafaring man would call in the evening, pretending he came 
from the gentleman in whose power she then was, with or. 
ders for her to have every thing in readiness to accompany 
him on board ship the next morning, and that to elude 
suspicion he would come ina boat and convey her to 2 
place of security, Emma had no opportunity of enquiring 
how they possessed the power of deceiving the old woman 
so effectually. It was the only means left of effecting her 
escape, and although she shrunk with apprehension at the 
thought of being wholly at the mercy of Cleveland, she 
trusted that he would not be such a villain as to treat her 
with indignity after she had voluntarily placed herself under 
his protection. She was too ignorant of the ways of vice to 
imagine that her defenceless situation rendered her the surer 
prey to a libertine. 

Every thing succeeded according to the plan agreed on, 
though Emma found it a difficult matter to feign a reluct- 
ance which she did not feel. Emma had some distance to 
walk before she could reach the creek where the boat lay, 
and fatigue and anxiety occasioned her such extreme agi- 
tation as to bear the appearance of excessive terror. The 
old woman was not a very keen observer, and was even 
more easily duped than Emma expected. She did indeed 
express some surprize that her master did not come him- 
self, but knowing that le had motives for concealment, she 
was fearful of saying teo much and contented herself with 
charging the supposed captain to be very careful of the 
poor young creature, who, she assured him, was in a very 
delicate state of health, and would not perhaps live to 
reach the end of the voyage. Emma had indced exerted 
herself beyond her strength, and now found herself so very 
ill that Cleveland felt a cousiderable degree of alarm, and 
by the time the buat reached Brighton he found it abso- 
lutely necessary that she should be put to bed. In reply 
to her anxious inquiries, he inforiued her that particular 
circumstances prevented his taking her to his sister just 
then, as he had discovered that her unknown persecutoy 
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was a Mr. Mortimer, a person well known in that neigh- 
pourhood, and who owned the house he had just brought 
herfrom. At the name of Mortimer, Emma could not help 
expressing her surprize; yet as it was not an uncommon 
one, she was still wholly at a loss what to conjecture, or how 
to unravel the mysterious circumstances of her past life. 
She, nevertheless, entreated Cleveland to write imme- 
diately to Lady Somerville, which he promised, to satisfy 
and soothe her, thougl: in reality it was not his intention 
to indulge her in that particular. He did not even think 
proper to apprize Dr. B. of her situation, knowing his 
principles too well to imagine that he would encourage or 
assist him in his present views upon the unfortunate and 


detenceless Emma. 
_ (To be continued, ) 


a TA 


THE JOURNEY. 
{Continued from page 148.) 


SCARCELY had we finished our comfortable supper, 
when our landlady made her appearance, to enquire “ if 
every thing was to our liking,” and to inform us that she 
was sorry she could not supply us all with beds. She was 
a neat, comely, old widow, and as she appeared to have 
something more to add to the above information, we all 
continued silent; and after a courtsey in reply to the re- 
quest of the elderly gentleman, for her to be seated, she 
continued, “I could easily have accomodated the whole 
party, but there is a poor sick gentleman in my best bed ; 
aud though he is a Frenchman, and I am afraid so poor 
that he will never pay me for what he has, yet I would not 
turn him out of the room for the best customer that comes 
into my house. He has a daughter with him, who, if she 
was not so sad, would be one of the nicest young ladies I 
VOL, X.—N. S. x 
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ever saw. Oh, ladies and gentlemen, ’twould do your 
hearts good to see how she ’tends on her father,—he needs 
not speak for any thing he wants, for she seems to under. 
stand his very looks. When she is with him she tries to 
appear cheerful, but when she leaves him she does weep 
so—so—sadly, (wiping her own eyes with the corner of her 
apron,) that it quite makes my heart ache to see her. Some 
of my neighbours tell me I am a fool to harbour French 
folk, who are the enemies of all true English people; | 
‘ don’t know how that is, nor I don’t know why we should 
always be quarrelling and fighting with them, not I; but 
this I do know, that while Sukey Atkins is landlady of the 
Red Lion it shall never be said that she turned a sick cus- 
tomer out to perish, because all his money was gone, or 
that there happened to be a little salt water between the 
place where he was born and where I was born ;—so gen- 
tlemen one of you must sit up, you shall have a good fire, 
and there is a nice arm-chair.” 

Before she had finished her long speech, which affected 
us all more or less, the officer had started from his chair, 
and as soon as she finished exclaimed, “ stow the rest! 
stow the rest, Goody! teil the guard to bring me my 
watch-coat, he has it somewhere; and d’ye hear, my old 
girl, make a famous bowl of punch for him and the coach- 
man, or any body who may be in the house, for while I 
am anchored at the Red Lion, damme but I'l] spend all I 
can, to make good for Sukey Atkins, the landlady; and 
d’ye hear, old duchess, devil fetch me if I don’t quarrel 
with you if you let either the poor Frenchman or his 
daughter want for any thing; I'll pay you, I promise you, 
and sailors perform their promises to lend a hand to save a 
messmate from the greedy jaws of Davy Jones, as well as 
those they make to fight the enemies of their country.” 
Refinement might have spoken in more “ set terms,” but 
the beauty of the heart shone through the coarse expres- 
sions of the young sailor. The pretty quaker gave him an 
approving glance, but poor Louisa whose wounded heart 
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was probed to the quick, by the account of the care with 
which the young Frenchwoman attended on her father, 
was too much busied by tormenting reflections and self- 
accusation, to heed what followéd at the time: I accused’ 
her with want of feeling, but I have since learnt to pity 
her. 

The old gentleman and myself offered to sit up, this 
however the officer would not hear of. “ Avast! avast 
gentlemen!” said he, “ I don’t doubt you may be as willing 
to assist these poor people as I am, bear a hand and wel- 
come; but as to sitting up, why I am more acctstomed to 
it than you landsmen, I shan’t do much amiss in this snug 
room with a good fire cdld as it is, besides I'shall wrap 
myself up in my watch.” A piercing shriek trom above 
stairs interrupted him, and caused us all to rise hastily from 
our seats. The landlady who had gone to executé my fel- 
jow-traveller’s orders, came into the room with all the haste 
her weight of years could allow, exclaiming, “ Oh gentle- 
men! gentlemen! for God’s sake come and see if you can 
assist him, I am affraid the Frenchman is dying; he is 
taken suddenly worse; iis daughter is almost mad; the 
doctor has been gone these four houts, and he lives almost 
two miles off; and—and I don’t kiiow what to do.” Away 
hobbled the good old soul, and we all followed ler except 
the officer, who ran past us towards the kitchen. The 
landlady led us up stairs to the sick room. On the bed 
lay a man, whose thin face overspread with the hue of sick- 
ness and death, expressively said, “ that with him, all sublu- 
hary things were fast verging towards a close;” an interest 
ing young female knelt beside him; her hand was locked fast 
in his, and his hollow eyes were fixed with inexpressible 
gnef and affecticn on her face. She spoke to him in words 
of comfort, but the lips wheiice they issued, trembled with 
agitation, and tears nearly choaked their utterance. The 
elderly gentletnan advanced towards the bed, and taking 
the sick man’s hand, in the tone and manner of a comfort- 
ng angel, asked hith if ‘there ‘was any- service he could 
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perform for him, which would afford him either relief o 
satisfaction. The daughter lifted her expressive eyes from 
the face of her father to that of the stranger. The spirit 
staid for a moment, a ray of something like pleasure flitied 
across his countenance, and beamed from his half-closed 
eyes; he tcok the hand of the venerable comforter, and 
placed his daughter’s within it; he looked beseechingly in 
the gentleman’s face; he saw a tear of sympathy trickle 
down it; ’twas enough; nature understood a language 
spoken by herself alone, ’twas an answer sealed by the 
divine power of humanity. The Frenchman clasped his 
hands in seeming joy on his breast, turned his eyes im. 
ploringly towards heaven, a murmur escaped his lips, the 
spirit struggled, and—oh nature how awful is thy disso 
jution! 

The quaker and Louisa hastened to assist the wretched 
orphan, whose spirit seemed ready to burst its frail tenure 
to join her father’s. I never saw so strong an expression 
of agony depicted on the face of a human being as on that 
of the sorrowing girl, as she gazed on all that remained of 
a beloved and only parent; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty she was persuaded to leave the body. But by the 
united efforts of the quaker, Louisa, and the landlady, she 
was at length torn nearly lifeless from this heart-breaking 
object, and conveyed to another room. 

The old gentleman turned away from the bed, drew his 
handkerchief across his eyes, and beckoning me to follow, 
we went silently down stairs. We re-entered the apart 
ment we had before occupied, but how altered was its ap- 
pearance! not an hour since and we were seated here in 
cheerfulness, our spirits were gay, and all was comfort; but 
now we sat down, as it were mechanically, by the nearly 
expiring fire, our hearts still with the dead Frenchman and 
his daughter. For many minutes we remained buried ip 
silent reflection, till the young officer struck my recollection, 
and I expressed my surprize at his absence. “ True,” ale 
swered my companion, aroused from his silence by my 
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remark, “ he indeed appears a good-hearted young man, 
and his leaving us so suddenly is somewhat strange, as you 
observed; but I suppose he did not like to witness such a 
scene.” “ I rather think,” saidI, “ the active benevolence 
of his mind has led him to do something which he thought 
might be of service, for he ran by us with haste towards 
the kitchen.” I had scarcely spoken when the object of 
our conversation hastily entered, exclaiming, “ Well! 
well! if it is so, it is so, it can’t be helped, it’s a voyage we 
must all make, ’tis no matter, that I see, whether ’tis in 
bed or on board.” His cloaths were covered with snow, 
and his face with perspiration; he threw his hat on the 
table and himself into a chair, took out his handkerchief, 
and wiping his face, murmured to himself, “ Well, I sup- 
pose these things are ordered above, for they say 


Ev'n a sparrow can’t founder d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below.” 


He hemmed aloud, shook his head, and then, as if struck 
by some sudden recollection, went as hastily out of the 
room as he had entered it. The elderly gentleman and 
myself, who were both fond of contemplating the beauties 
of human nature, were too busy observing him to interrupt 
him; and he returned ere we had time to make a remark 


on his strange conduct. Had he introdyced the object he 
now did in the former part of the evening, he would have 


been hailed by a burst of laughter; and even saddened as 
were Our spirits, it was impossible to repress a smile at a 


sight of his companion; ’twas a thin span fionre of aman, 


with a red night cap on, and apparently not more than half 


dressed. The snow had melted by the warmth of the house, 
and glittered all over him; his whole frame was in a shiver, 
and he looked at his animated conductor, from time to time 
with the most whimsical ruefulness of countenance imagina- 
ble. “Come doctor,” said the young sailor,as his companion 


crept with evident satisfaction towards the fire, “ let’s have 
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something warm to comfort your shivering hulk, ’twas 
rather aukward to be sure to turn out of a snug hammock 
into such a night as this, but our intention was good, and 
if we did come too late it wasn’t our fault, for we made all 
the sail we could.” 

Thus was our companion’s absence accounted for. The 
moment he heard that medical advice was within two miles, 
he ran to the kitchen, and made a boy (whom he found 
there) an offer of half a crown to be his guide to the doc- 
tor’s. The boy agreed, and away they hastened in spite of 
the snow, and darkness of the night. When they gained 
the doctor’s, they found the house shut up, and himself 


and family retired quietly to the arms of Somnus; they 


however roused him, and scarcely allowing him time to dress 
himself, hurried him away, and brought him to the inn, 
faster (as he afterwards declared) than he had travelled for 
some years. After the son of Esculapius had dried and 
warmed himself, and recruited his spirits with a glass of 
punch, we requested him to go up stairs and see the daugh- 
terof the deceased. As soon as he was gone, the young 
sailor required of me an account of all that had transpired 
during his absence. As I gave it him, the milk of human 
kindness swelled at his heart, and overflowed at his eyes; 
after I hadfinished my sad account, turning towards the 
old gentleman, he said, “I tell you what sir, if this young 
woman is, as our landlady supposes, in distress, and want, 
why, though she was left to you almost as a legacy, yet ! 
should like to bear a hand to help such a weak vessel to 
steer clear of the rocks of distress, and shelter her from the 
keen heart-shivering winds of poverty. I am soon to be 
spliced to one of the best little girls'in England, we shall 
have a snug cabin, and if the young woman will take pos 
session of a hammock in it,and a seat at aur table, she shall 
at least be heartily welcome. I have a little money, Betsey 
has a good deal, and she will neither burthen nor incom- 
mode us, but will serve to keep my little girl compaty 
when I am away on duty.” The old gentleman looked at 
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him with the utmost complacency ; ’twas a look which ac- 
knowledged that their hearts were congenial ; he seized the 
young sailor’s hand, and squeezing it with the greatest cor- 
diality, exclaimed, “ Thou art a worthy fellow and an 
honor to thy profession, but thy kindness can in this in- 
stance be dispensed with, without injury to the young 
woman, and you may reserve the offering you are willing 
to make at the altar of benevolence till another opportunity. 
Iam a single man blessed with the superfluities of fortune, 
which it is my delight to spend in succouring the unfortu- 
nate; therefore I, and I alone, will be the protector of this 
young female, who was left to me, as you say, almost as a 
sacred trust.” The doctor here entered, telling us that the 
subject of their dispute was very unwell, but he had given 
her a composing medicine, and hoped her care worn-frame 
would find alittle rest, and that the other two ladies were 
retired to bed also. When the doctor was seated our ve- 
nerable philanthropist asked him if he was acquainted with 
any particulars relative to the deceased. A few days before 
the melancholy catastrophe, he answered, the Frenchman 
had given him the following short account of himself. He 
was born of one of the first families of France under the mo- 
narchy, but was obliged, as was the case with so many 
thousand others, to fly his country, on account of his un- 
shaken fidelity and attachment to the house of Bourbon. 
Albion, the land of freedom and benevolence, appeared 
to spread her cheering arms as a refuge, and with his in- 
fant daughter he sought her friendly shores. Here he had 
undergone the greatest of miseries. The man who had erst 
been pampered in luxury and cloathed in splendor, was re- 
duced to penury and want. He however was a man of 
letters, and was fortunate enough to procure the humiliat- 
ing and disagreeable situation of usher to a school. Through 
the painful duties of this office he laboured for many years, 
devoting every hour he could steal from them to the edu- 
cation of his daughter, whose cherub-smile cheered him in 
his misfortunes, and animated him to exertion. By his 
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instruction she became as she grew up skilled in the manu. 
facture of those little elegancies in which the French excel, 
and which find so ready a market in England ; the produce 
of which added to his stipend, if it did not ‘afford them 
comfort at least preserved them from poverty; and how. 
ever poor or scanty the morsel, twas sweetened by the re- 
collection of the industry which procured it, and made 
luxurious by the smile of parental and filial love, which 
beamed upon the enjoyment of it. A month previous to 
the melancholy event which introduced him and his daugh- 
ter to the notice of myself and fellow-travellers, he had 
been lured by the promise of a very lucrative situation, to 
quit a school he had been in several years. It was in 
travelling from one to the other that sickness overtook him 
atourinn. His little stock of money was soon exhausted; 
he wzote to the people to whom he was journeying, and to 
those with whom he had formed, as he thought, friend 
ships, for assistance, but whether his letters miscarried, or 
whether those to whom they were addressed deemed them 
not worth attention he knew not, but they were not an- 
swered, and he was indebted entirely to the humanity of 
our worthy landlady for the kindness and care with which 
he had been treated. 

Many and sad were the comments we made upon the 
variability of human life, so amply exemplified in the his- 
tory of this unfortunate Frenchman, ’till the night begin- 
ning to wear away, our venerable companion rang for his 
light and bade us farewell, He said he had no particular 
business to hasten his departure, and should therefore re- 
main at the inn till the last sad duties. were paid to the 
deceased. As he’?shook hands with me I requested he 
would allow me to call upon him to inquire after the 
health of his protegée, which he politely requested I 
would do, giving me at the same time his card. He then 


took the hand of the young officer, saying as he warmly 


squeezed it, “ Farewell my friend, you I shall be glad to 
see likewise, for you have proved your heart to be the res 
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dence of worth and benevolence, and such hearts are ever 
the most welcome guests at my house; you are now bound 
fora port where you expect to meet with what evenI a 
bachelor think the greatest blessing man can enjoy, the 
heart and hand of the woman you love; may you and your 
consort sail through the troubled seas of life unmolested by 
the squalls of strife or storms of misfortune—may you be 
as happy as you deserve.” He then took his candle, bowed, 
and retired. 

We all burst forth in his praise the moment he was gone, 
the young officer swearing he ought to be an admiral, only 
he thought too much of a little of that benevolence in others 
of which he possessed so large a share. The doctor soon left 
us, and as there was no bed for either of us we soon fell 
asleep in our own chairs, nor awoke ‘till roused by the 
coachman in thg morning to proceed on our journey. After 
taking some breakfast, the quaker, the officer, and myself, 
resumed our seats in the coach, leaving Louisa with her 
venerable protector. 

I suppose twas the loss of the old gentleman’s company, 
or else the dismal scene we had witnessed the preceeding 
night, that had deprived us of all our spirits, for almost the 
whole of* Xs remainder of our journey was performed in 
dull uninterrupted silence; I except the frequent remarks 
of the officer at the slowness of our progress. We however 
took a cordial leave of each other at the place of our desti- 
nation, the pretty quaker giving me a smile and a farewell, 
and the young sailor inviting me to visit him as soon as he 
was spliced. 

Twas some months after this journey ere I could avail 
myself of the kind invitation of the philanthropic old gen- 
tleman ; but was then rejoiced to. hear that the interesting 
young Frenchwoman was well, and that under the auspices 
of this heaven-sent friend she was as contented and happy 
asmemory would permit. I have seen her since, and ’twas 
ftom her I learnt the sad tale and fate of Louisa, whose last 
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hours she had tended and soothed with the affectionate hand 
of friendship. . W. R. 
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PACKET V. 


Fitzosborn Park, 224 March. 


ON our arrival at Vauxhall we were joined by Meredith 
4 98 and some others of our acquaintance, and as Harrington 
a} had offered to become the escort of Miss@Morton for the 
eh evening, I readily accepted Meredith’s proferred arm, 
though with feelings of apprehension and terror I could 
not account for. Pressed by the crowd, which on that 
Tee evening happened to be unusually great, and fatigued by 
meat the excessive closeness of the air, I was leaning for sup- 





| | oa port upon the arm of both Mered:'* and Harrjnston, when 

a aa ee something said by the latter, in ridicule of a fantastic figure 

tae near us, exciting my risibility, I was indulging in an hearty ; 
£ . ie i laugh with my companions, when casting my eyes amongst ; 

| 2 bie the crowd, I perceived the well-known features of Montague . 


Wallace, whose eyes were fixed upon my face, I eagerly 
pressed forward to accost the friend of my happy youthful 1 
days. But who can paint my astonishment and dismay, 
when drawing back some paces with a repulsive frigid ait, 
he briefly said, in answer to my anxious enquiries 

our friends at the grove, “ They were well, madam, when! ll 
heard of them,” then turning on his heel, he mingled i 
the throng; and overwhelmed with confusion, abashed, and va 
neatly fainting, I permitted Meredith to lead me to the bor de 
engaged for our party for the evening; when swallowing ® 
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glass of water, I sat me down to rest, and strove to recover 
my spirits from the shock they had sustained; till recollect- 
ing the moments were too precious to be lost, and that the 
party might interrupt us ere Meredith had nearly ended his 
detail, I requested him to relieve my bosom from the ap- 
prehensions which oppressed it; but being assured that was 
not a place where such an explanation as he was about to 
give could be granted with safety, and not aware of the im- 
propriety of resorting to a retired part of the gardens, with 
amale companion only, I permitted my conductor to lead 
me to a distance from the crowd, where freed from observa- 
tion, he thus addressed me, iu a tone of sympathy and 
kindness. 

“You must be calm my friend,” said he, observing I 
appeared in trembling expectation of the disclosure of 
some painful circumstances, “ be calm, and grant me a pa- 
tient hearing, for on your part it is necessary to be collected, 
and as you expect sincerity in mine, in the first place, tell 
me candidly, are you aware of your situation with Mr. 
Harrington?” 

“T do not altogether comprehend you,” replied I, as ona 
former occasion mistaking the meaning of his words, “ I 
can only say, I believe my husband to be the best, and 
most affectionate of mortals, and as such I esteem and 
regard him beyond all others.” 

“I perceive you do not take in my meaning,” answered 
Meredith, “ and therefore I will briefly explain myself; you 
are not the wife of Harrington, nor could any act of his 
give you a legal title to his name.” 

“Good God,” replied I, “ sure you are in a dream, or 
labour under some mistake respecting Mr, Harrington and 

inyself, By a special licence our marriage was rendered 
valid. Nothing I am certain was omitted that could ren- 
der the ceremony legal.” 

Mr. Meredith, with a look of tender concern, here inter- 
tupted me, “ Ah, would to heaven,” said he, “ I could flat- 
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ter you, my amiable friend, with hopes that my assertions 
were groundless, and that you had not been made the 
sacrifice of perfidy and selfishness. But truth cannot on 
this occasion be disguised. You are not the wife of Har. 
rington. He has been the husband of another, now up- 
wards of seven years, two or three of which they have 
been separated; and he, despised, disregarded, and unno- 
ticed by his family, has passed that time in, I fear, much 
that is discrediting to his moral character.” 

Judge, my friend, if it is possible to form an idea of such 
wretchedness, what were my feelings at this disclosure of 
my own unfortunate situation, and the perfidy of Harring 
ton.. My. head grew giddy, my temples throbbed with 
agony, my eyes were open, but the power of sight had 
failed me, while the sad conviction of my unhappy fate 
shewed me all the misery of my destiny in fullest force. 

I might have remained a prey to anguish, had not my 
kind friend, whose heart was the abode of sympathy, 
entreated me to strive to calm the tumults in my hosom, 
and prepare my mind for the conclusion of a scene of dark 
iniquity and treachery. 

Mr. Harrington some little time since introduced me 
to yourself as a female under his protectivn, bearing 'tis 
true the name of Harrington, but without, as I well knew, 
any legal claim to the appellation. From the first moment 
I beheld you, I was impressed with an opinion of yout 
being the innocent victim of deception, and a short ae 
quaintance with your merits sufficed to convince me, 2) 
conjectures were not unfounded. I pitied your situation, 
though I was unacquainted with the artifices put in prt 
tice to deceive you, until very lately, when Harrington, ¥! 
little apparent compunction it must be acknowledged, ™ 
lated the means he had taken to delude your dying fathet 
into the belief of your being legally married; and aller 
wards, in my hearing, boasted to some of his companions of 
his treachery, and falsehood. He also told me, that be 
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had determined on the seduction of a young girl, whose 
friends had most unwisely permitted her to form an ac- 
quaintance with a woman of the vilest principles and in- 
famous character; who, for the worst of purposes, had 
ingratiated herself into the good opinion of the silly girl’s 
parents. You are to be decoyed into the country under the 
idea of a pleasurable excursion, where, once in the power of 
that most detestable of wretches, Willoughby, you are to be 
strictly guarded until your health admits of your return to 
the gay world. 

In a word, Harrington, amongst whose virtues constancy 
is not to be numbered, is, by his own confession to myself, 
desirous of separating from you. In a few days hence vou 
are to he given up to the machinations of the odious Wil- 
loughby, from whose toils there would be slight probability 
of extricating yourself; and, great God, what might be your 
suffering! But it is to no purpose,” added Meredith, “ te 
say what might or might not result from the fulfilment of a 
plot so nefarious; let us therefore banish reflections on that 
score, and consider how best you may escape the threatened 
danger, to effect which, | am ready at a moment’s warning to 
stand forth your defender. My motives spring from the 
purest principles of friendship and sincerity: for as heaven 
ismy witness, my views are thoroughly disinterested ” 

Nad Mr. Meredith: continued his discourse during the 
space of an hour longer, 1 should not have had power to in- 
terrupt him. A thousand dreadful sensations oppressed me, 
and faint, sick at heart, and bewildered, I leaned for sup- 
port against a tree, while Meredith, by the most soothing 
language, implored me to rest with confidence on the en- 
deavours of a sincere friend to serve me; when just as he 
was earnestly imploring me to be calm, my eyes again en- 
countered those of Wallace, who suddenly stopping short 
the discourse he was addressing to a gentleman who accom- 
panied him, exclaimed, “ What do I sce, Albinia Arundel 
in such a place as this !” 


Forgetful of his recent coldness, and alive only to the 
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recollection of our former friendship, I again rushed for. 
ward, and clinging to his arms, besought him to protect me, 
“ You have already found a protector, madam,” answered 
he, as he disengaged himself from my grasp, and was 
passing onward, when driven nearly to distraction, and 
heedless of what I said or did, I dropt upon my knees, and 
imploring his compassion, besought him to save me from 
the tide of misery that was flowing fast upon me. 

“ Had you sooner sought to stem its torrent,” replied 
Montague, “ the wretchedness you appear to labour under, 
if it is real, would have been avoided. But vanity, the 
bane of many of your sex, combined with the flatteries of a 
profligate to draw you from the paths of virtue.” “Oh do 
not cruelly upbraid me,” cried I, in an agony of grief, “ do 
not abandon the unfortunate Albinia to her miserable fate. 
Remember our early friendship, and speak peace to my 
distracted soul.” 

* T do remember early friendship,” answered Wallace sigh- 
ing, while his cyuntenance assumed a milder expression, 
“ and I deeply regret the contrast. Ah! Albinia, you were 
then happy, because you were innocent. But the de 
pravity of mortals is unaccountable, and your conduct 
presents a striking proof how slight is the dependence to 
be placed upon the fairest of appearances. Ere this even- 
ing I have, though unknown to you, beheld you in the 
company of one of the most worthless of the human race, 
a wretch notoriously infamous. 

“ But yonder,” continued he, looking towards the end of 
the walk where a stronger glare of light discovered Harring- 
ton and Mrs. Willoughby, in earnest conversation, “ yonder 
are some of your friends, may their presence serve to calm 
the agitation of your spirits, and may heaven ere long, in 
mercy to your frailty, grant you repentance of your errors.” 
Then darting amongst the trees, he was in an instant out 
of sight; while overwhelmed with anguish I remained it 
different to what became of one so completely wretched and 
unfortunate. 
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“ For heaven’s sake compose yourself,” said Meredith, 
who with Wallace’s companion had in silence listened to 
the foregoing conversation, “let us walk a little farther this 
way until you prepare yourself to meet the author of your 
wrongs. Let us hasten cnwards, and we can return to our 
box hy another route; strive my amiable friend,” pursued 
he, placing my arm under his, “ strive to support yourself 
till supper is over; when, if you can prevail upon yourself 
to place sufficient confidence in one of that sex by whom you 
have been deceived, I will effect your escape, and place you 
in a safe asylum, where you may securely rest till you re- 
solve what course to pursue.” 

Experience had made me distrustful of appearances, and 
as I tried to reflect upon the line of conduct best to be pur- 
sued, despair lent me an artificial boldness, which serving 
at the moment in the place of real fortitude, determined me 
to brave the sight of Harrington and rejoin the hateful 
party. The sound of voices approaching warned us to 
retire, and promising not to quit London (though, to own 
the truth, I at that moment scarce knew what I promised) 
without acquainting him with my safety, I hastened to 
accompany my kind protector to our box, which we 
reached just as the party advanced to it from another 
quarter; when dissembling my distraction as well as possi- 
ble, and repressing the rising passions as they rushed 
across my bosom, I so far commanded myself as to smile at 
Harrington’s raillery on my long desertion of the party 
with my escort Meredith, who, on his part, parried with 
infinite good humour the witticisms of the odious Wil- 
loughby; whose spirits soon becoming still more exhila- 
rated by the copious draughts she swallowed of rich intoxi- 
cating liquors, grew offensively noisy and disagreeable; 
talked, laughed, and sung, until her senses were so completely 
overpowered that she fell into a slumber, awakening occa- 
sionally to join in the boisterous mirth of several of the gen- 
tlemen, who all, excepting Meredith, made free sacrifices to 
the jolly god; and at length a promenade being proposed, 
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Harrington ready for any frolic, insisted on my joining in 
the walk, to which, great as my reluctance was to being 
seen with such companions, I was necessitated to consent, 
and in the midst of romping and vociferating, I was dragged 
along, betwixt the tottering Willoughby and Harrington; the 


former roused from her stupor, being inclined for any mix 





chief, and looking horribly unfeminine and disgusting. 


To complete my mortification, and confirm every bad 
report of my conduct, Montague Wallace once more passed 
us with laoks of ineffable contempt; looks from whieh 
I turned aside, as sickening with excess of unhappiness, I 
no longer wondered at his belief in my unworthiness. 

At last, through the friendly interference of Meredith, I 


“was relieved from my truly painful situation; Mr. Har- 


rington, who was much intoxicated (a thing unusual with 
him, as he had not a love of liquor to add to the number 
of his vices) being prevailed on to retire with the females 
of the party. By the time we reached home hoth Har 
rington and Willoughby were fast asleep; and as the for- 
mer was conveyed to his apartment in a state of total 
insensibility, and placed by his valet in bed, I determined 
to take advantage of the circumstance to effect my escape, 
and for that purpose immediately set about arranging mat- 


“ters for my flight. 


Having selected such articles as I could justly call my 
own from the numerous gifts of my betrayer, and hastily 


‘tying the whole into a couple of large silk handkerchiefs, 


which I could convey away upon my arms, I arrayed myself 


"in the plainest manner possible; E was unwilling to hazarda 
“discovery, or involve myself in farther distress by attempt 
“ing to quit the house until an hour when suspicion would 


not be so readily attached to my appearance, or the chance 


of interruption so probable. 


Having yet an hour to spare, I resolved to address ™Y 
treacherous betrayer, I penned an epistle which I ho 


‘would rose the feelings of repentance in his bosom, ané 


Jead- him to regret the perfidy and cruelty which had 
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plunged me into wretchedness and licentiousness, I com- 
pleted my letter, and placed it ona table in Harrington’s 
apartment, where he lay snoring off the effects of his de- 
bauch, insensible to every thing around him; when think- 
ing I might venture alone into the streets, and offer- 
ing up a prayer for protection to the universal Protector of 
the innocent, I descended the stairs with trembling hasty 
steps; and gaining the street, walked as fast as possible 
towards Charing Cross, when meeting an hackney-coach 
proceeding to the stand, I beckoned to the driver to stop, 
and ascending the vehicle ordered him to proceed with all 
possible speed to an iun where I might get a stage to con- 
vey me to my native county. 

1 reached my place of destination, when enquiring whe- 
ther 1 could obtain a place in one of the coaches towards 
Westmoreland, I was informed they were all departed, and 
every seat in that which was to depart the succeeding morn- 
ing engaged for the domestics of a-great man, about to 
repair to his country residence for the summer season, 
Though anxious to be once more at a distance from the 
capital, dreading a discovery, and filled with a thousand 
causeless alarms, I felt inexpressibly disappointed at not 
being able to proceed on my journey that day, unless by a 
conveyance which the state of my finances would not per- 
init me to continue; while at the same time the fatigue and 
agitation I had recently endured, together with the wea- 
riness incidental to my situation, rendered me a subject 
more requiring rest and repose, than abje tocommence a long 
journey to a distant part of the kingdom. I therefore strove 
to reconcile myself to the disappointment of my expecta- 
tions; and addressing the landlady, requested to have a 
chamber prepared fur my reception, as I should remain in 
her house until the departure of the first coach in which I 
could procure a seat for Kendal. 

For a few moments the woman hesitated, and eyed me 
with looks of doubt and curicsity. Whether my looks 
pleased the woman, or that she really credited my asser- 
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tions, and believed me to be an unfortunate stranger, | 
Kriow not; but after a short while given to consideration, 
she said it was not in Ker power to grant mie a private 
apartment as her house was then full, and she expected 
several more guests in the course of the day; but as I’ 
would doubtless prefer a private lodging to any chamber in 
a house so generally crowded as hers, she would procure 
me one at & widow’s of respectable character, only a few 
doors from the Inh; a proposal so congenial to my feel- 
ings, that I instantly accepted it, and the landlady herself 
sallied forth to engage the desired accotmodations; while 
1 remained in the bar awaiting her return, exhausted both 
in body and mind. 

In less than fifteen minutes the landlady returned, and 
telieved me from my truly uncomfortable situation, by ac- 
quainting me she had engaged a chamber for my use, and 
also agreed.for my board at the widow’s, however long I 
chose to remain in town; that the apartment was then 
ready for my reception, and if agteeable, she would imme- 
diately conduct me thither, an offer I gladly availed myself 
of, and fullowing my conductress, reached a house of 
decent appearance, where, notwithstanding my total inabi- 
lity to give a reference as to character or contiections, I was 
received with civility and good nature, and being greatly 
fatigued and desirous of repose, my chamber was instantly 
put in readiness for my reception, where laid upon a clean 
and comfortable bed, I offered up my grateful thanks to 
Providence for having thus speedily and easily obtained a 
place of rest and refuge from persons I had many reasons 
for desiring to avoid. 

“ You looked melancholy and unwell ma’am,” said my 
kind-hearted hostess, whom I must in future distinguish 
by the name of Mrs. Stevens, entering my chamber with s 
cup of chocolate, anda slice of toasted-bread, “ so I brought 
you this, to serve as a slight refreshment till the dinner 
hour arrives.” Filled with gratitude, and unable to articl- 
late from the force of my emotions, I thanked the goo 
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creature mote by looks than it was in my power to do by 
words, for “ grief sat heavy at my heart,” and I found it 
impossible to converse or partake but in a very slight 
degtee of my landlady’s proferred refreshment. I drank 
however a little of the choculate and felt revived by it, 
for nature was becoming exhausted ; and requesting to be 
left to rest until I rung the bell, Mrs. Stevens quitted the 
chamber, and left me to the indulgence of my sad reflec- 
tions on the past and melancholy ruminations on my 
future prospects. 

Alone, and at freedom to indulge reflection, I soon found 
my artificial courage fading away; and as the whirl of my 
senses subsided, I discovered I was much less of a heroine 
than I had imagined. Deceived and sacrificed as I had 
been, though sensible no actual guilt or blame could 
justly be attached to me, I knew the world, that rarely 
pities the unfortunate, would brand my name with infamy 
and shun me, as if a contagion spread around my steps. 

But wretched as I then beheld myself, I had yet an added 
cause of misery in store for me; and to augment my dis- 
tresses, I discovered I should shortly usher into life a 
helpless being, who perchance at some future period might 
be no less poignantly afflicted; and though until the pre- 
ceding evening I had anticipated the moment of becoming 
a parent with peculiar satisfaction, I then experienced a 
double share of sorrow at the idea of giving birth to a 
creature at whom the finger of reproach would point, and 
who must probably ever eat the bitter bread of poverty and 
dependence. 

A prey to bodily and mental suffering, my pains soon 
grew too powerful to be endured in silence. A fever raged 
in my veins; my suffering became excessive, and after 
lingering several days in a dangerous and pitiable state, I 
survived the birth of an infant, whom I bathed in tears of 
mingled joy and sorrow, and felt was doubly dear to my — 
affectiva, from its unprotected state, born as it were to mis- 
fortune, and without a bosom to repose upon, save that of 
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its unhappy parent; with keenest anguish I surveyed its 
features and traced a likeness in them to its base unworthy 
parent. I besought the great Creator of the universe to 
bestow upon my child a larger portion of felicity than had 
been allotted for myself. But Heaven decreed its span of 
life to be of short duration, its mortal existence was 
ended, and. its afflicted parent once more left in the world 
unconnected by any of the tender ties that bind the fortu- 
nate together. 

Oppressed by accumulated evils, my cup of bitterness 
seemed almost full. My heart was nearly broken; yet 
while I mourned the loss of my child, I was pleased to 
think it was saved from perhaps a life of pain, calamity, 
and sorrow; while by time, and the kind attentions of 
the worthy Mrs. Stevens, I became once more tranquil 
and resigned to my fate. I even thought of fixing a 
day fur the commencement of my journey to the banks 
of Elter Water, and such was my anxiety to see the friends 
from whom I had been so cruelly separated, and from 
whom -alone I could hope for sympathy and kindness, 
that I would have set off ere my strength was sufli- 
ciently recruited to enable me to bear the fatigues of 
such a journey, had not the more considerate and attentive 
Mrs. Stevens insisted on my remaining at her house till 
restored to a thorough state of convalescence. 

Two months were now elapsed since my departure from 
the residence of Mr. Harrington, and in that time I had 
neither seen nor heard of him, nor from my generous friend, 
whom I had promised to acquaint with my safety ; and as 
J had at last prevailed on Mrs. Stevens to admit of my fix- 
inga day for the commencement of my journey, I dis- 
patched a note to Meredith, requesting an interview on the 
succeeding day; when at the hour appointed, I had the 
satisfaction to observe him enter my apartment, and as 
you may readily judge, our mutual greetings and congta 
tulations were numerous and sincere. In reply to my en 
quiries if he bad seen my betrayer or his wicked coad- 
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jutor, Meredith informed me that on the day of my de- 
rture he called at Harrington’s, full of anxiety to know 
if I had quitted his house. Mr. Harrington was at break- 
fast when Meredith made his entrance, and beside him 
lay upon the table the letter I had left for him, and 
which I had so foolishly hoped would awaken sentiments 
of repentance in his bosom, and deter him from farther 
seeking to deceive and draw destruction on the credulous 
and innocent. Having told his visitor, asa “ devilish good 
ioke, that I had taken myself off,” he gave him my epistle 
to peruse ; at the same time adding, he was rejoiced at 
getting rid of me so easily, and should then immediately 
prepare for taking Miss Morton into the country for a few 
months, “ as the little rustic” said he, “ requires a good 
deal of training and polishing, ere I can present her to the 
public gaze, as my favourite sultana. Poor Albinia! I shail 
never meet perhaps such an elegant creature again, or 
one who had so successfully studied the graces; but she 
is off however it seems, and I dare say has sought the pro- 
tection of that young fellaw she appeared so desirous of 
speaking with last night. He was an old admirer of her. 
I suspect, and I have sometimes imagined she regarded him 
with somewhat more than pure Platonic friendship. I dare 
swear he will take her back to their mutual old-fashioned 
prosing friends in the north, after a while; and if they 
manage matters well, she may still pick up some booby 
squire or a parson to make an honest woman of her. 

He then told me that Willoughby had, on her return 
home the preceding night, set fire to her cloaths while 
preparing for repose, and burned herself in a manner truly 
shocking; and in attempting to save herself by flight she 
had fallen down stairs and broken one of her legs, which 
being acompound fracture, and the patient of a bad habit 
of body, it had been judged requisite to amputate, and at 
the time even when Meredith acquainted me with her mis- 
fortune, she still continued to linger in a dangerous way, 
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I shuddered at the picture, and felt an addition to the 
debt of gratitude I owed to Heaven, in being permitted to 
escape from the power of such wretches so completely 
worthless and unprincipled. 

“ With Harrington,” continued he, “my acquaintance (for 
I cannot sully the name of friendship with bestowing such 
a term to our late intimacy) is at an end. I regret his 
faults, and grieve that talents such as he possesses should 
be so shamefully applied; while I pity him as the slave of 
ill-regulated passions. Of women in general his opinion 
is indifferent ; nor is it surprizing that his conclusion should 
be little in favour of the sex, when it is considered that 
his successes amongst women of even the first ranks of 
society has been great beyond comparison; thus his pre 
Jjudices have been strengthened by the indulgence of his 
passions; and his principles, early vitiated, have become the 
consequence of his’ habits, and I fear little likely to be 
reformed by the influence of any object however amiable, 
or any event however great or unexpected.” Mr. Meredith 
paused—sadness overspread his countenance, and sighing 
deeply, he added, “ I have alas! known the misery of be- 
holding an object tenderly and passionately beloved, lured 
into error, and destroyed. Once the treasure whom I 
loved was innocent and virtuous. The ties of consan- 
guinity united us in habits of familiarity, and our parents 
beheld our growing affection with pleasure. Sincerity 
reigned in my bosom, and I believed it equally an inmate 
of my Laura’s. Confiding in her fidelity, I quitted the pa 
ternal abode to visit an estate I inherited from my. mate 
nal grandfather in Yorkshire, and of which I became sole 
possessor at the age of twenty-one. In repairing and em 
bellishing this beautiful retreat of my ancestors I spared 
neither expence nor pains; for I-hoped soon to behold my 
Laura presiding as its mistress, and I strove to meet her 
wishes by planing whatever I conceived would be agree 
able to her taste. Impatient to see the beloved of my 
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soul, at the expiration of a few weeks’ absence I returned 
home, and found she was gone to pay a visit of some days 
at the house of a lady who had lately become a resident in 
the neighbourhood, with whose manners I had been by no 
means captivated. The mode of living too adopted by 
Mrs. Montford, was in the extreme of luxury and expence ; 
ani though her husband’s fortune was generally accounted 
moderate, their establishment was princely, and their en- 
tertainments exceeding in splendour any that had been 
seen in even the best houses in our part of the country, 
where there were several persons possessing independent 
fortunes, and accounted to live as became their rank and 
situations in the world. 

To assert that Mrs. Montford was absolutely a vicious 
or immoral character, was what I was not entitled to do; 
but suspicion of her disregard to virtue’s rules, had early 
seized possession of my mind ; and several anecdotes I had 
detailed to me by a friend who had known the lady in 
town, left me little cause to doubt her dereliction from 
honour, and at all events her being a most improper com- 
panion for my innocent Laura. Judge then of my chagrin 
when I found Laura was become an inmate of the house 
of this very woman. 

On her return I sought an early opportunity to remon- 
strate on the subject, and pointing out as forcibly as I 
could the imprudence of encouraging that woman’s ad- 
vances towards intimacy, I received her promise to avoid 
all invitations in future, and as soon as decency would per- 
mit, to break entirely with a person I disapproved of her 
continuing to visit. But happiness and I were destined 
soon to separate. Another month elapsed, and I was on 
the eve of returning to my Laura, when a cold, caught by 
walking in the damp of an autumnal evening, erontgs on 
4sore throat and fever, which confined me upwards of a 
week to bed, and left me so reduced that another month 
had passed away ere I could with safety undertake a jour- 
hey of even an hundred miles, 
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Laura expressed herself happy to see me; but her words 
and Jooks were at variance, and [ had soon the mortifica. 
tion of finding she had disregarded my counsels, and per. 
sisted in her intimacy with the worthless Mrs. Montford, 
Alas! she had formed an intimacy with a yet more destruc. 
tive object, and through the means of that unprineipled 
woman, had failen a sacrifice to the licentious passion of 
one of her profligate companions. 

Seated one morning beside the luckless victim of seduc- 
tion, while the family were assembled with us at breakfast, 
a servant entered with a letter, which Laura partly perused, 
wildly exclaiming, as she started from her seat, “ Oh God, 
oh God, what will become of me; lost, ruined, and undone 
as I am for ever.” She said no more, for convulsions 
seized her, and she fell upon the floor, ere her astonished 
terrified auditors could fly to her assistance. Too soon the 
fatal cause of her exclamations was revealed, and it was 
discovered she was in the way of heing a parent, while her 
worthless seducer, tired of her charms, and ever on the 
watch for some new victim to his guilty passions, had in 
that letter which occasioned her distraction, bidden her 
final adieu. 

From the fatal hour of the discovery of Laura’s situa- 
tion, I felt the weight of grief and disappointment 
pressing heavily upon my. heart. To gain relief to my 
sufferings I sought and challenged the seducer of my 
love. We met, and fought till both were wounded, and 
for some time considered each to be in danger of our lives. 
Existence was of no value to one who had lost all that 
rendered it of consequence, and I had resolved, as soon 4s 
I was able, to fulfil my purpose and again challenge the 
destroyer of my happiness; but Providence kindly inter 
posed, and spared me the guilt of taking away the life of 
even one of the most unworthy of my fellow mortals. Ano 
ther hand was destined to perform the deed, and in a duel 
with the-husband of a lady he had withdrawn from virtue, 
he fell, never to rise again. 
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Laura I left to, the accusations of her own guilty consci- 
euce, and found she shortly afterwards eloped witha young 
officer, with whom she continued to pass several years of 
her worthless existence. 

To Mr. Meredith I was most gratefully and sincerely 
attached; but I had it not long in my power to rank him 
among the small number of my friends. A ‘fever be~ 
reaved the unfortunate uf a true friend and liberal bene-j 
factor. , 

I shall now close this enormous packet, for the recollec- 
tion of poor Meredith has affected my spirits, and I can 
write no more at present. 

Adieu then, 
My beloved friend, 
ALBINIA FITZOSBORNE, 


THE PENSIONER. 





“ Happy are they who fell in their youth, in the midst of their renown! 
They have not beheld the tombs of their friends, or failed to bend the bow 
of their strength.” 


Ossiun. 

HE would have furnished an excellent subject for am 
artist; his features were fine, and strongly marked; a few 
white hairs were scattered over a brow which had seen 
many years; his beard had not lately been shorn of its 
honours, which added greatly to his venerable appearance ; 
he rested his chin on his hands which were supported hy 
his stick; his tall thin person leant gently forward as he 
sat, his eyes were cast down, and he seemed busy with the 
“ deeds of the days that were passed.” 

“ You must have seen some service,” said I. “ Yes, sir,” 
he replied, holding out at the same time his wocder leg, 
that I might be certain he had. "Twas an able witness, its 
tvidence was conclusive. | 
VOL. X.-—N, 8. x 
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I seated myself beside him, for there is still something 
interesting to be gleaned from the conversation of an old 
soldier or sailor by a man of sentiment. And now my fair 
readers, as you and I may perhaps hereafter travel through 
many pages together (that is, if you like my company as 
well as I do yours), it may not be amiss to give you my 
idea of a “ Man of Sentiment,” as nothing renders com- 
pany more pleasant than a thorough knowledge of each 
other’s notion of things. 

My “ Man of Sentiment,” is not he, who, wrapped in 
the gloom of self-sufficiency, never smiles 


* But smiles in such a sort 
‘¢ As if he mocked himself, and scorn'd his spirit 
“ That can be mov’d to smile at any thing :” 


not he who cannot partake the pleasures or griefs of others, 
because, forsooth ! he says, their minds, their pursuits, are 
not congenial. With my “ mind’s eye” methinks I see 
him, journeying in the road which destiny may have mark- 
ed for him; it matters: not in what rank, whether prince or 
peasant, his heart, his countenance, are as open as the 
face of Heaven; cheerfully now he steps aside to pluck 
with a fellow-traveller a blossom from the tree of joy, or 
willingly now he departs from the smooth way in which 
selfishness might have kept him, to assist those of his bro- 
ther men who may have fallen amidst the thorns of sor- 
row, adversity, or even guilt; his hand is stretched forth to 
relieve them, his tongue pours forth the soft oil of pity and 
éonsolation, and the tears of sympathy which flow from 
his eyes appear-to wash and heal their lately bleeding 
wounds. Yes, there is still something interesting to 4 
“ man of sentiment” in the conversation of an old soldier 
or sailor. Perhaps, while he has gathered laurels in the 
“fields of strife,” love may have woven his myrtle with the 
victor’s crown, and he will tell you how far the fatigues of 
war were overpaid by the plaudits of a grateful country, the 
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smile from the woman of his heart, or the kiss from the 
cherub-lips of his babe. 


“How many years did you serve?” said I. “ Thirty, sir,” 
he answered. “Indeed,” I rejoined, “in so long a time 
you must have met with a variety of scenes and variety of 
events.” “Yes, sir, I have indeed,” he replied, with a 
sigh, and a shake of his head. ’Twas not a light easy sigh, 
it appeared to have a meaning attached to it, it interested 
me. 

“ Were you ever married?” the Pensioner looked up in 
my face, I had touched a fine chord, his eye sparkling for 
a moment, again his head drooped, and with a sigh deeper 
than the last, he answered, “ Yes, sir, I was, and —— to 
such a wife.” “ Have you any children?” said I. “ I had, 
sir,” he replied, with a broken voice; “ but my wife, my 
children, are all gone now. My wife, sir,” he continued, 
“ was the daughter of a brother soldier; he died on the 
field of battle; 1 was the last person he spoke to; it had 
been a bluody day, but we were conquerors. ‘ Harry,’ 
said he, squeezing my hand, ‘my hour is come, ’tis. all 
over with me, the word of command is given for my march 
to the other world, and I must obey” ‘I should not mind 
that,” he went on, sir, ‘ for that I die fighting for my king 
and country, will secure me a port yonder,’ pointing his 
finger upwards ; ¢ but, and the tears ran down his bloody 
cheeks as he stammered out, ‘my poor Sukey.’ He looked 
earnestly in my face as if he wished to say something more, 
but could not. 1 thought I understood him, sir, and squeeze 
ing his hand, swore as long as I could carry a firelock, or 
earn a sixpence, I would befriend his daughter Sukey. Poor 
soul! he was dead, sir, before I had finished speaking. 

I found out his daughter, and in the best manner I could, 
Iconsoled and comforted her. I don’t know how it was, 
but nobody’s tears ever made me feel so much as Sukey’s; 
to be sure, sir, they fell from the brightest eyes, and ran 
down the prettiest cheeks I ever saw. 
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After I had seen Sukey once, I often went to see her, 
thinking it no more than my duty to my old comrade, 
From pitying her, at last I began to feel I loved her; and 
she too, when I told her so, owned she loved me, and we 
were soon married. Loug, long after this, sir, did I think 
nobody was so happy as Sukey and I. She would follow 
her soldier wherever he went; and upon my pay and what 
Sukey earned, by washing and working for our officers, we 
were quite comfortable. We had two hoys, who I wished 
to be something else than soldiers, for I knew the hardships 
of a seldier’s life; but they liked it, and both fell, sir, fight. 
ing for theircountry. Seon after my lass boy was killed, 
Sukey died too, and I, the worst of them all, am left last.” 

The venerable Pensioner’s speech was several times 
broken during his little narrative, he was here unable to 
proceed, and I perceived a tear trickling down his cheek 
“ But,” at length he added, cheering himself with a hem, 
“ my king has provided me with a snug tent here, to rest 
my old bones.in, until I join my Sukey and my boys, and 
I don’t think that will be long first.” 

“ 1 am sorry,” said I, “to have awakened painful re 
fiectious, here however is a trifle wherewith you may drown 
them, and drink the king’s health.” “ Thank you, sir,’ 
replied the veteran, “I will drink the. king’s health and 
yours too, if you please; but, sir, though it makes so much 
of a fool of me, yet, when any bedy will listen to me kindly 
as you have done, I like to talk of Sukey and my. boys, 
and think of old times.” “ True,” said f, taking my leave 
of him, and quoting my favourite Ossian, ‘ Pleasant is the 
joy of grief; it is like the shower of the spring, when it 
softens the branch of the oak, and the young leaf lifts its 


green head.’ 


Ww. R. 
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ANECDOTE OF MADAME DU DEFFAND. 


MADAME du Deffand and the president Henault,were both 
complaining, one day, of the continual interruptions which 
they met with from the society in which they lived. “How 
happy would one be,” said marquise, “ to have a whole 
day to ourselves!” They agreed to try whether this was not 
possible; and at last found a small apartment in the Thuil 
leries, belonging toa friend, which was unoccupied, and 
where they proposed to meet. They arrived, accordingly, 
in separate conveyances, about eleven in the forenoon ; 
appointed their carriages to return at twelve at night; and 
ordered dinner from a traiteur. The morning was passed 
entirely to the satisfaction of both, in the effusions of love 
end friendship. “ If every day,” said the one to the other, 
“were to be like this, life would he too short.” Dinner 
came; and, before four o’clock, sentiment had given place 
to gaiety and wit. About six, the marquise looked at the 
clock. “They play Athalie to-night,” said she, “ and the 
new actress is to make her appearance.”—“ I confess,” said 
the president, “ that ifI were not here, I should regret not 
seeing her.”—“ Take care, president,” said the marquise ; 
“ what you say is really an expression of regret; if you had 
been as happy as you profess to be, you would not have 
thought of the possibility of being at the representation of 
Athalie.” The president vindicated himself; and ended 
with saying, “ Is it for you to complain, when you was the 
first to look at the clock, and to remark that Athalie was 
acted to-night? There is no clock for those who are hap- 
py.” The dispute grew warm; they became more and more 
out of humour with each other; and, by seven, they 
wished most earnestly to separate. That was impossible. 
“Ah!” said the marquise, “ I cannot stay here till twelve 
o'clock.—Five hours longer! what a punishment!” There 
was a skreen in the room; the marquise seated herself 
behind it, and left the rest of the room to the president. 
x 2 
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The president, piqued at this, takes a pen, and writes , 

note full of reproaches, and throws it over the skreen. The 

marquise picks up the note, goes in search of pen, ink and 

paper, and writes an answer in the sharpest terms. 4, 

last, twelve o'clock arrived ; and each hurried off separately, 

fully resolved never to try the same experiment again, 
ANECDOTE. 

ABOUT the year éhretty-saz, a company differed, “ Whe. 
ther it was better for a man te hae sons or daughters?” 
They cou’d na ’gree, but disputed it proand con. At last, 
ane of them said to Graham of K ss, (wha hadaa 
yoked wi’ them in the argument,) “ Laird, what’s your opi- 
nion?” Quo’ he, “I hae had three lads and three lasses, 
I watna whilk o’ them I liked best sae lang as they sucked 
their mither; but de’il'‘hae my share o’ the callants when 
they came to suck their father.” | 
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Cabinet of Fashion, . 


WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 





Fig. 1—A demi pelisse of purple velvet trimmed with 
white velvet and lace; purple velvet Spanish hat with a 
white ostrich feather; white ermine tippet; purple boots, 
and buff gloves. 


FULL DRESS. 

Fig. 2—An under dress of white satin, covered with 
yellow crape, ornamented up each side with white beads, 
the dress made with short sleeves; white satin cap with 2 
long white veil and artificial flower; white’ kid gloves and 
shves; necklace of white beads. 





THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


i 
TOs? eF &@ 


BY HON. R, W. SPENCER. 


OO late I staid—forgive the crime, 
: Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the feet of Time, 


That only treads on flow’ss! 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of the glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
Which dazzle as they pass! 


Oh! who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 
When Birds of Paradise have lent 

Their plumage for his wings! 


ne 


SONG. 


BY ANDREW M‘DONALD. 


IF to gaze on thee waking, with love never ceasing, 
And fondly watch o’er thee in slumber when laid ; 
Each tender dear moment my passion increasing, 
If this be betraying, thou shalt be betrayed. 
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If to mark ev’ry look, and obey ev’ry glance, 
Thy sorrows to lighten, thy raptures to aid, 
Thy transport by every soft art to enhance, 
If this can betray thee, thou shalt be betrayed. 


ote, ERB 


WAR SONG. 


BY JAMES GRAHAME, 


WHILE the cannons loud are roaring, 
While the shattered columns form ; 
See the Spanish standard soaring 
Like the eagle in the storm. 





Forward, Spaniards, never daunted, - 
Forward, in resistless flood, 

Prove your foes have vainly vaunted, 
Quench their linstocks in their blood. 





List! the murderous platooning, 
There, your captive brothers fell ; 
Mark yon widowed mother swooning, 
As she hears the thundering knell, 


Scotchmen! oft ye plow the ocean, 
Arm’d in wars your hearts disclaim ; 
And shall liberty’s devotion 
Fail your ardour to inflame? 


Spain, ere now, has seen your valour, 
Bruce's heart then led the way ; 

Think that heart still goes before you, 
Think, and join the glorious fray. 





’ 


Written in Angust, 1808, 
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LINES. 


Beneath yon weeping willow, 
Now bending with the storm, 

The clay clod forms the pillow, 
Of hapless Mary’s form. 


Once would she dance so gaily. 
In innocency drest, 

Content wou’d greet her daily, 

But now she lies at rest. 


Had she ne’er lov’d sincerely, 
Or Henry been so brave, 

Yon bank had ne’er so dearly, 
Found hapless Mary’s grave. 


"Twas cruel war bereft her 
Of all she priz’d below, 
When Henry sighing lett her, 
To meet a conqu'ring foe. 























Let mem’ry tell with sorrow, 
He fell, the soldier's pride, 

She ne’er beheld the morrow, 
But broken-hearted died! 


A stone now tells sincerely 
The virtues of the brave, 

Whilst sweetest flowers yearly 

Deck hapless Mary’s grave. 











a ae 
STANZAS 


ADDRESSED TO MISS W——, 







Occasioned by seeing a tear standing in her eye when I had the 
pleasure of meeting her og the 6th of Jan. 1811. 


WHEN first the lucid gem I saw 
Bedim an eye so truly bright, 

Fancy could no conclusion draw, 

Why it had dar'd appear in sight. 
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I knew thy breast was virtue’s shrine, 
No lapse of truth had drawn the tear; 
I knew that earthly joys were thine; 
And thy cheek’s rose said, health was near. . 






I dar’d not think that slighted love 
Had caus’d the soft suffusion there ; 

I know one heart, that lives to prove 

How truth in love can conquer care. 






Swift as is vision, flew each thought 
In wild enguiry through my brain ; 

When soon thy lips with accents fraught, 

Explain’d away my idle pain ; 






For as a snowy ’kerchief swept 
The sad intruder off, you told 
*T was winter caus’d the tear you wept, 
It came a tribute unto cold! 
March 7th, 1811. J. M, Lb 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


OH Susan cease! the sad the mournful strain, 
Thy fault’ring tongue too well wou’d tell: 

My mind forbodes, that face is wan and pale, 

Where heav’nly beauty once did dwell. 


Where virtue shone, in loveliness array’d, 
By modest diffidence enianc’d ; 
Where innocence its brightest charms display’ d, 

And from her blue eyes mildly glanc’d. 





Where ev’ry grace her angel form improv’, 
’*Twas nature deck’d, all hearts to please ; 

From pride, and affectation far remov'd; 

"Twas elegance, combin’d with ease. 
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2 In bloom ef youth, with life’s best hopes in view, 
While health's sweet roses ting’d her cheek, 
Relentless death, the fatal arrow drew, 
A corse she proved within a week. 














As the rich ore that in the min’ral lay, 
From humble tenement set free ; 

Her gentle spirit left its brittle clay, 
To dwell my God, in bliss with Thee, 


Though early thus from earth’s endearments tora, 
Too oft the lot of human race ; 

As the bright star that gilds the rising morn, 
Thy Paradise will Anna grace. 


ELIZA. 


RRR om 


TO PHILLIS AT FORTY-FIVE. 
PHILLIS, in spite of paint.and dress, 
You evry hour look older; 
Those wrinkles which you can’t conceal, 
Those hoary locks your age reveal: 
The youths who to your toilet press’d, 
And when you smil’d have thought them bless'd, 
Though age’s frost they may not feel, 
At least their passion’s colder. 


No longer after lovers range, 
For you unequal matchies; 
From all such youthful follies flee, 
Hear Huntingdon, turn devotee, 
Your patch-box for pray’r book change, 
Let love feasts now from love estrange, 
And what yon are no longer be, 
“A thing of shreds and patches.” 
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STANZAS, 
From the Poetical Register, 1806. 






Tt 





HOW swift the pinions Time puts on 
To urge his flight away! 

To day’s soon yesterday, anon, 
To morrow is to day. 








Thus days and, weeks, and months, and years, 
Depart from mortal*view ; 

As sadly through the “ vale of tears,” 

Our journey we pursue. 








Yet grieve not man that thus he flies, 
He hastes thee to thy rest; 

The drooping wretch that soonest dies, 

Is soonest with the blese’d. 




















——_ 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines ‘‘ to my departed wife,” we must decline; the author has bees 
unhappy in the choice of his measure, which immediately reminds us 
of the many beautiful poems already published by Cowper and others, 
with which these lines cannot certainly be compared. 









Lines “‘ To a child,” are very defective, we must reject them. 





0.C. S. aud Rosa are received. 





To Eliza we can only reply, that after our correspondence is sent te 
the printer, we have not generaJly an opportunity of secing a proof’ 
iis was the case last months 
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